



























YOU, TOO, 
CAN BE ENCHANTED! 


EMEMBER all the enchant- great misfortune, you hap- 
. ments in the old fairy pen to be one of those sad, 
tales? How Cinderella was fitted out for the lost souls whom no magic can touch. 
ball through her fairy godmother’s magic? Little, Brown & Company, the books’ pub- 
How the soldier solved the mystery of the lishers, tell us that it is almost impossibie to 
twelve dancing princesses by wearing an keep these Tenggren Books on bookshop 
enchanted cloak that made him invisible? shelves. There seems to be a magic which 

Now you, too, can be enchanted, and in draws them away to homes where children 
the pleasantest possible way. You need no live. But if you hurry, and if your lucky 


fairy godmother, no magic wand or ring. fairy is sitting on your shoulder, you may 
And the “spell” is as simple as soapsuds. This find copies of THE TENGGREN TELL- 
is all you need to do: IT-AGAIN BOOK and THE TENG- 


1. Get a copy of THE TENGGREN GREN MOTHER GOOSE, and then you, 


TELL-IT-AGAIN BOOK or THE _™®, will be enchanted! 
TENGGREN MOTHER GOOSE. 


2. Open it to any page. a 
3. Look! AS 


That’s all there is to it. And we guarantee ~ 0 a 
that you will be enchanted—unless, by some ~ i 
4 
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Peter Tinga 


Hello, boys and girls! Here it is spring 
and the penglets were shouting this morn- 
ing that they wanted to go on a picnic. 

“Patagonia would be a good place,” said 
Peterkin. “Plenty of water. Good rocks. 
Lots of penguins and few people.” 

“Not today,” I told him. “I have work 
to do at the office. I'll fix you some sand- 
wiches and you can go over to Central 
Park and play in the duck pond. Okay?” 

“Okay and oh, goody!” cried Petunia. 

So I packed their lunch and told them 
to be careful crossing the street and not 
to go until the cop gave them the signal. 

As I hurried off to catch a bus, I saw 
Mike, the policeman, on the corner and 
asked him to look out for them. 

That afternoon I got home so late that 
it was already nearly dark. There wasn’t a 
sign of light in our house and when I 
opened the door, all was silent. I turned 
the light switch. It clicked, but no light. 

Then there was a whisper close beside 
me. “Sh! Sh! Don’t make a sound and close 
the door quick.” It was Peterkin. 

I closed the door and said, “Goodness, 
what's the matter with the lights?” 
“We're hiding,” Peterkin whispered. 
“Don’t talk so loud. We’re wanted.” 

“Whoever wants 
you can have you,” 
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I said crossly. “What did you do to the 
lights, and who does want you?” I found 
the loose bulb and the lights went on. 

Petunia grabbed my fin. “I’m 7s 
she quavered. “The police want us.” 

“But what for?” 

“Murder,” said Peterkin. “It’s a long 
story. You remember that old lady duck 
in the park that used to raise such a row i 
every time we came near her ducklings, 
and squawk and peck and beat at us with Mth 
her wings? She did it again today and we MJ 
got sick of it and went after her and—and 
we made away with her.” 

“Made away with her?” hh 

“Yes,” said Petunia. “She won't peck me WA 
again!” 

“And that,” added Peterkin, “is why we 
are hiding from the police.” 

“Heavens! Hiding will do you no good. 
You have broken the law by 
destroying public property, and 
the long arm of the law will reach 
you wherever you hide. We'd bet- 
ter tell Mike.” I put my head out 
of the window and called 
him. 

Just then Mike stuck his 
head in the door. “What's 
up?” he asked. 

“This pair have been 


murdering,” I explained. 





“Shall I call the homicide 
squad?” 








“No, it was a duck.” 

“That's bad enough,” he said. “Even if the 
judge shows mercy, it is apt to be quite a 
spell behind bars. Where’s the corpse?” 

Petunia looked at Peterkin. He looked 
scared. “It’s not really a corpse,” said Pe- 
tunia weakly. “It’s paddling around in our 
bathtub now. We just said we made away 
with her. It’s April fool, you know.” 

“Yes, April fool!” crowed Peterkin. 

Mike looked at them severely. “You call 
it a joke and I cail it kidnapping. We'll see 
what the judge thinks.” And he took them 
each by the fin and started for the door. “See 
you in court, Pete.” - 

At the doorway he stopped and winked at 
Petunia. “You fooled me and I fooled you,” 
he said. “Hurrah for April Fool’s day! Now 
go to bed and give your uncle some peace.” 





STORY OF THE COVER 


By JANE WERNER 


There was great excitement in the orchard. 
The warm breeze carried the noisy “cheep- 
cheeps” of excited bluebird voices. 

It sounded like an army of bluebirds to 
Old Mister Woodpecker down in his deep, 
dark hole in the dead tree. He didn’t like it. 
“Just when I have a headache,” he moaned. 

Not even to himself would Mr. Wood- 
pecker admit that the reason he did not feel 
up to his usual standard was the huge late 
supper of rich, tasty lightning bugs he had 
had the night before. And he would have 
been furious if anyone had suggested that 
the best thing for him would be sunshine 
and fresh air and exercise. 

“All I want is peace and quiet,” he sulk- 
ed, “and those silly bluebirds won’t even let 
me have that.” 

But as the “cheep-cheeps” grew louder and 
shriller and still more excited, even Old 
Mister Woodpecker listened attentively. 
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“What can it be?” he wondered. “A fire in 
the orchard? No, there’d be man _ voices 
around, too, then. And the sprayers have al- 
ready been through, so it can’t be that. Has 
a squirrel or jay stolen their eggs? No, the 
eggs were hatched weeks ago. It’s young birds 
who are doing a lot of that noisy, silly cheep- 
ing. Have their nests been knocked down? 
Can’t be that. There’s been no rainstorm, 
and no one would bother their old nests. 

“Well, what in the world can it be?” he 
grumbled. “Oh, I may as well go and see!” 

And what did he find? You can see for 
yourself on SToRy PARADE’s cover. The 
young bluebirds were lined up on an apple 
bough for their first flying lesson. And to 
hear the uproar you would have been cer- 
tain that no bird in that orchard had ever 
learned to fly before! . 

But old Mister Woodpecker thought the 
whole thing was rather pleasant—and now 
that he was out in the fresh air, he felt fine! 
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NEXT MONTH... 





There’s so much coming in May that we 
don’t know how to start . . . Did you ever 
have a saw that cut up logs all by itself? No? 
Then read about GrRaNpPA TOGGLE’s Won- 
DERFUL SAW. . . . Jody knew he could get 
enough for his peaches to buy a bicycle, but 
his baby sister Arabelle was too enthusiastic 
about THE BicycLe TREE... Indians on the 
warpath! THE Crimson Arrow will keep you 
wondering and worrying right to the end 
. . . SOAPY SMITH takes out after some cattle 
rustlers and does some tall shooting .. . 
CornELius DE Witt shows you the wonders 
of the heavens . . . The PuzzLewits will keep 
you guessing . . . There’s something for every- 
one to do ... and if you can sit still as the 
big race comes off in BiG MoNEyY—well, we 
couldn't. 
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By DORIS GATES 


In some ways Billy Bent was a very 
lucky boy, and he knew it. But in other 
ways he wasn’t so lucky. That’s the way 
it is with nearly everybody, only it was 
more so with Billy. 

First of ‘all Billy loved dogs. What 
boy doesn’t? But Billy loved dogs in a 
special way. All he really cared about 
was dogs. He had already decided that 
when he grew up, he was going to earn 
his living training them. That wouldn't 
happen for quite a while, though, be- 
cause Billy was only nine years old. 

But already he had a way with dogs, 
and an eye for them, too. At least that’s 
what Mr. Riggs said, and he should 
have known. For Mr. Riggs raised fox 
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terriers and sold them to people who 
came from miles around to buy them. 
And Billy lived next door to Mr. Riggs. 

The people he lived with were paid 
by the county to take care of Billy be- 
cause he was an orphan. That was not 
lucky. But living next door to Mr. 
Riggs was. Billy spent most of his time 
there. 

Now one day, Queenie, the best dog 
at the Riggs kennel, presented her 
owner with a litter of puppies. Billy 
happened to be right at Mr. Riggs’ side 
when he discovered Queenie’s new 
family. 

“Well, old lady,” Mr. Riggs said 
kindly, and Queenie wagged her stump 
of a tail and looked at him with adoring 
eyes. ““How many babies have you this 
time?” 

He moved Queenie out of her box 
and there, in a black and white heap, 
were seven puppies cuddled closely to- 
gether. They were beautiful puppies, 
with strong, healthy bodies and perfect 
markings. All but one. He was little 
and all his markings were in the wrong 
places. The black spot that should have 


fitted neatly over his back had slid down 
on one side. One half of his face was 
black and the other white. And on the 
white side he had a black ear, and on 
the black side a white ear. In short, he 
couldn’t have been more sadly mixed 
up. 
“Well,” said Mr. Riggs again, “‘it 
won't be hard to decide what to do with 
that seventh pup.’”’ He had put the six 
good puppies in the box and the sev- 
enth was sitting all by himself on the 
floor of Queenie’s pen. 

“What do you mean?” asked Billy, 
but in his heart he knew exactly what 
Mr. Riggs was going to say. 

“Queenie won't have milk for more 
than six puppies,.and that seventh one 
isn’t any good anyway. I'll just have to 
kill him.” 

Billy looked at the seventh pup, and 
all at once he knew that he loved him 
better than all the rest of Queenie’s lit- 
ter put together. Perhaps it was because 
the puppy wasn’t wanted that made 
Billy love him so. He could understand 
how the pup might feel about that, be- 
cause nobody cared much about him, 
either. 

There is a great difference between 
having a home of your own and being 
cared for by people who are paid to do 
so. Billy always had enough to eat and 


So now he wanted the seventh pup. 
He wanted him more than anything in 
all the world. 

“Yep, Vl have to kill him,” Mr. 
Riggs repeated. “But he’s so homely, it 
won't be much of a loss.” 

Then Billy spoke. “Don’t kill him,” 
he begged. “‘Give him to me.” 

Mr. Riggs looked at Billy in surprise. 
‘“‘He’s too little to take away from his 
mother,” he said. “You couldn't feed 
him, son.” 

“Yes, I could,” Billy insisted. “I'll 
feed him with a baby’s bottle. And if he 
doesn’t keep well and strong, then— 
then, why then I guess you'll have to 
kill him.” 

Mr. Riggs could think of nothing to 
say against Billy’s plan, so he gave him 
the pup. Billy lifted it from the floor 
while Mr. Riggs held on to Queenie. 
She didn’t care if the puppy was home- 
ly, either. Then Mr. Riggs gave Billy 














a good bed to sleep in. Just the same, sag 


he knew what it was not to be wanted. 
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Billy lifted the pup from the floor. 













one of the nursing bottles which he 
kept at the kennel for emergencies, and 
Billy went proudly home, the seventh 
pup cuddled close in his arms. ‘This was 
his first dog, and it was the dog among 
all dogs which he had most wanted for 
his very own. 

The man the county paid for keep- 
ing Billy was sitting on the front porch 
when Billy reached the house. He low- 
ered the paper he was reading to glance 
at Billy as he came into sight. He started 
to raise the paper again when his eyes 
fell upon the seventh pup. 


















about the homeliest mutt I ever had to 
look at.” 

“I'll keep him out of sight,” begged 
Billy. “I'll feed him and take care of 
him and he won’t be a bother to any- 
body.” 

“Yeahe” said the man. “And who'll 
pay for his grub? You eat more than 
your keep right now. There isn’t any 
extra for a dog.”’ 

Billy swallowed hard. “He’s not a 
very big dog,” he insisted. ‘“‘He wouldn't 
eat much and I'll share what's coming 
to me with him.” 

‘Talk's cheap,” said the man, going 
back to his paper. “You do as I say and 
take him back to Mr. Riggs.” 

So Billy turned right around and 
walked sadly back to the Riggs place 
with the pup. But Mr. Riggs wouldn't 
take him back. 

‘He's your dog,” he told Billy, who 
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‘Where on earth did you find that?” 
he demanded, in a voice which said as 
plain as day that he didn’t think much 
of it. 


This was the moment Billy had been 
waiting for. “‘How do you like my dog?” 
he asked. 

“What do you mean, your dog?”’ The 
man’s voice had a sharp edge to it now. 

“Mr. Riggs just gave him to me for 
keeps,”” explained Billy. P 

“Well, you can just take him right 
back,” said the man. “What made you 
think you could have a dog?” He gave 
the paper an angry shake. “Besides, he’s 
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was trying to wipe the tear stains off his 
cheeks. ‘“When I give a dog, I give him 
for good.” 

“But he,” Billy nodded toward the 
house next door, “he won’t let me keep 
him. He won’t let me have the food for 
him and I couldn’t let the puppy 
starve.” Billy spoke the words in a shaky 
voice. 

“T haven't said he would starve,” said 
Mr. Riggs. “I only said he was still your 
dog. How would you like to have him 
board and room over here?” 
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“I haven't any money to pay for his 
keep,’ explained Billy hopelessly. 

“I haven't asked for money,” said Mr. 
Riggs and smiled. “How would you like 
to earn the pup’s keep?” 

Billy looked with surprised eyes at 
Mr. Riggs. ‘“‘How?”’ he asked. 

“T’ve noticed for some time now, that 
you have a way with dogs,” Mr. Riggs 
explained. “I need a little extra help 
now and then, especially since this new 
litter arrived. Suppose you come over 
whenever you get the chance and mix 
feed and clean kennels, and I'll board 
the pup for your pay.” 

Billy's face broke into a smile so 
bright that Mr. Riggs couldn’t face it 
and had to look down at the ground for 
a minute. Would he work for the pup’s 
board! Would he! Why he'd rather be 
fussing around dogs than doing any- 
thing else in the world anyway. And just 


by fussing around dogs, he could keep 
the pup. 

“Gee, Mr. Riggs,” he said with a long 
happy sigh. “Gee, thanks.” 

In a couple of days, Mr. Riggs cut off 
the puppies’ tails because people expect- 
ed fox terriers to have short tails. But 
Billy wouldn’t let him touch the sev- 
enth pup. 

‘“He’s so homely anyway it won't mat- 
ter a bit if his tail is too long,” he ex- 
plained. “I don’t want him hurt.” 

“He'll be a funny-looking fox terrier 
with a too-long tail, all right,” said Mr. 
Riggs. Then he added with a chuckle, 
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“But then, he’s funny-looking anyway.” 

Billy hadn’t listened to a word since 
Mr. Riggs had said ‘““Too-long tail.” 
For the past two days, ever since he had 
had him, in fact, Billy had been trying 
to think of a name for his pup. Noth- 
ing seemed good enough. Spot, ‘Trixy, 
Pal. They were all ordinary and none 
of them seemed to fit. But now, sud- 
denly, Mr. Riggs had given him a name. 

“That's it,” Billy shouted. ‘That's 
his name.” 

“What's his name?” demanded Mr. 
Riggs. 

“Why, Too-long. It’s perfect. He's a 









dog with a too-long tail, and so Too- 
long is his own special name.” 

Mr. Riggs grinned and walked away. 
And from that day, the seventh pup 
was known as Too-long. 

The weeks passed and then the 
months. Too-long grew, and his tail 
grew with him. From the first he thriv- 
ed on Billy’s care. And it seemed as if 
his too-long tail had been one reason 
for his good start in life. For while the 
other puppies were licking their sore 
stumps and waiting for their shortened 
tails to heal, ‘Too-long frisked gaily at 
his master’s heels as Billy went faith- 
fully about his kennel chores. 














There was Too-long, going through his trials perfectly. 


It turned out to be lucky after all that 
the people he lived with didn’t care 
much about Billy. If they had, they 
might not have wanted him to spend so 
much time away from home. 

As it was, Billy spent more time at 
the Riggs place than he did at his own. 
As soon as school was over, he dashed 
next door, where Too-long fell upon 
him with sharp barks of welcome. And 
whenever Billy had a chance he worked 
with the pup, teaching him the things 
a well-trained dog should know. By the 
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time Too-long was six months old, he 
had learned to follow at Billy’s heels, 
to lie down when told to do so, and to 
bring a ball right to his master’s feet. 
Even Mr. Riggs had to admit that Too- 
long, for all his bad looks, was as sharp 
as a needle. 

By the time he was a year old and 
Billy ten, Too-long stayed wherever you 
told him to, jumped over a broomstick 
to bring the ball, spoke, shook hands, 
and rolled over. Billy thought he was 
the most wonderful dog in the world. 
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“You've done a good job with him,” 
Mr. Riggs told Billy. “It’s too bad 
you've taken all that trouble with a dog 
that can’t ever go into the show ring. 
He could be a champion with what he 
knows if he just had the looks.” 

Then, one day just a week before the 
dog show, bad luck decided to pay a 
visit to Mr. Riggs. The only dog that 
he had planned to enter in the show 
that year took a bad cold. How it hap- 
pened nobody knew. Mr. Riggs’ face 
looked as long as Too-long’s tail. 

That’s the way it is with the people 
who own kennels. If they don’t have a 
dog to put in the show, they feel as if 
the whole year had been lived in vain. 
Never before, since he had been raising 
fox terriers, had Mr. Riggs failed to 
bring home a blue ribbon, which means 
first prize. And this year, he would have 
no ribbon at all. Not even a second or a 
third, which, though they are only yel- 
low and white, are better than no rib- 
bon at all. 

Billy, noticing how sad Mr. Riggs 
looked, began to put his brain to work. 
He knew a thing or two about dog 
shows. That very day, with Too-long 
at his heels, he went down town to the 
dog-show office. He didn’t say a word 
about it to Mr. Riggs. But the evening 
before the show day, he bathed and 
brushed Too-long within an inch of his 
life. Then he went over with him again 
all the things he had taught him. Then 
he went home, still without saying a 
word of his plan to anyone. 

The next morning, Billy borrowed a 
collar and rope from the kennel office, 
and he and ‘Too-long started for the dog 
show. 

Two hours later, Mr. Riggs, wander- 
ing about among the barking dogs and 
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crowding people, came at last to the 
ring where the Obedience Trials were 
being held. A large crowd was gathered 
there, for this event was for boys and 
girls who handled their own dogs, and 
he had a little trouble at first in seeing 
what was going on. When at last he 
could get a view of things, his jaw drop- 
ped in astonishment. For there, going 
through his trials as easily and perfectly 
as he did in his own back yard, was Too- 
long. And with him was Billy. 

In the ring were other dogs, held a 
little to one side by their masters while 
Too-long was having his turn. All kinds 
of dogs, big and little, fine and homely. 
But the homeliest of them all was ‘Too- 
long. Mr. Riggs remembered then that 
there was one part of every dog show 
where looks didn’t count. ‘That was the 
Obedience Trials. Just so a dog carried 
out his master’s orders perfectly, no- 
body cared what he looked like. And if 
he were perfect enough, he could even 
win the blue. 

Mr. Riggs felt his eyes grow misty as 
he watched the little dog, his spots all 
wrong and his tail held out straight and 
long behind him. There was such an 














eagerness in the way he 
tried to do just what 
Billy wanted that it 
seemed as if he knew he 
had a chance of bring- 
ing home a prize ribbon 
today. 

Billy was as eager as 
the dog. He never once 
looked at the crowd. He 
never even heard the ap- 
plause when Too-long 
jumped the hurdle and 
brought Billy the make-believe bone. 
He was too busy trying to send a 
thought message to Too-long that the 
hurdle was only a broomstick. 

Too-long obeyed every command. 
Each time this happened, his too-long 
tail beat his sides in joyful thanks for 
the attention. The homely little dog 
had captured the hearts-of the audience, 
as had the boy with the patched jeans. 

At last it was over and, after a check- 
up, a man approached Billy and hand- 
ed him a blue ribbon. Too-long had 
won the blue! 

Mr. Riggs caught up with Billy out- 
side. “I saw you in there,” he said. ‘I 
was proud of you.” 


Billy held out the blue ribbon. “You 





can put it in the glass 
box with the others,”’ he 
said. ‘““The kennel will 
have a ribbon to show 
for this year, too. Too- 
long’s blue,” he added. 

Mr. Riggs took the 
ribbon. “Thank you, 
Billy,” he said. “I ap- 
preciate what you've just 
done. Another thing. 
Too-long is big enough 
to earn his own keep. 
He’s worth his weight in rats and is 
every inch a terrier. How would you like 
to work for wages instead of his board?” 

“For you?” asked Billy, a light com- 
ing into his face. 

“For me,” said Mr. Riggs. 

“You bet,” said Billy. “I'd like that 
fine.” 

“Then you're hired as my right-hand 
man,” said Mr. Riggs, and laid his hand 
on Billy’s shoulder. Under it, he could 
feel Billy pull his shoulders up very 
straight. 

Ahead of them, Too-long frisked and 
galloped, his too-long tail wagging hap- 
pily. It is doubtful if he knew any more 
than did Billy that seven is really a very, 
very lucky number! 








THE ELEPHANT 


No matter where he goes. | 
But if you look quite close you'll see || 
. It's just a funny nose. 


wt 
“E This elephant will take his trunk 


J Bess Gor WILLIS 
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SLIDING 


By MYRA COHN 


We can slide 
down the hill 
or 
down the stair 





or 
Ses down the street 



















Pes or anywhere 
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ore : down the roof 


Fs ya? where the shingles broke, 









down the trunk s: 
of the back-yard oak, 
down the slide 
or the ice 
or the slippery street. 


We can slide 
on our sled 
on our skates 
on our feet. 


Oh, it’s lots of fun to go outside 
And slide 


and SLIDE 
and SLIDE 
and SLIDE. 


= - Illustrated by FLAVIA GAG 

















CARLOTTA 


By RUTH WENTWORTH 


OR 
THE CAT THAT 
DANCED THE FANDANGO 


Once upon a time, long, long, ago, 
there lived in Spain a beautiful cat 
named Carlotta. In those days there was 
music and dancing. Spain was a ro- 
mantic and wonderful country. The 
people were happy and laughed and 
played the guitar, and danced to the 
rhythm of castanets. 

Carlotta’ had heard about the 
dancing and merry-making, but she liv- 
ed a very simple life. Her home was 
with plain people who kept a little farm 
on the edge of town. They were kind 
people. The old man and old woman 
loved Carlotta, but they were poor. 
Sometimes it was hard for them to spare 
the small amount of milk and meat they 
fed their cat. However, they did the 
best they could. They petted Carlotta, 
and kept her fur sleek and shining. 

One day a company of wandering 
gypsies came down the road. They 
played lively music upon their guitars. 
Their costumes were red 
and yellow and green and 


blue. Brightly colored 
scarves fluttered in_ the 
breezes. Bells tinkled on 
their fingers and ankles. 


They sang. They danced. 
They leaped in the air. Some 
of them even turned somer- 
saults. 

When Carlotta heard the 
music she ran out and sat 
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by the roadside to watch the gypsies go 
by. As they drew near her, a young 
gypsy boy danced up and said, ‘Good 
afternoon, pretty cat.” 

Carlotta mewed. 

“My name is Julio,” he then said. 
“Come dance with me.” His brown toes 
made a pattern-in the dust as he danced 
a fancy step. 

Carlotta watched him shyly. His 
slender feet danced faster and faster. 
He whirled and he pranced. He seem- 
ed to enjoy it ever so much. 

Carlotta longed to dance like that. 
Her big, topaz-colored eyes watched 
every move he made. Julio knew what 
was in Carlotta’s heart. Suddenly he 
pulled a scarlet ribbon from his sash. 
Slipping a bell on it, he tied it around 
Carlotta’s neck. He never missed a step. 

“Beautiful cat,” said Julio, “you 
shall wear a red ribbon and a silver bell 
and I will teach you the fandango.”’ 

He danced more slowly and nodded 
coaxingly at Carlotta. In spite of her 
shyness she could not resist the urge to 
dance. First she moved one paw, then 
the other. Her fine tail waved in time 
to the tune Julio played on his guitar. 

Before she knew it she was up on her 
hind feet following the pattern of the 
dance. She waved her lovely paws with 
such grace that you would have thought 
Carlotta had danced the fandango all 
her life. 
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The boy danced slowly down the 
road. As he went along he smiled back 
at Carlotta. His colored tatters flew in 
the breeze and his silver bells tinkled. 
Carlotta was enchanted. She had to fol- 
low. 

Very quickly they caught up with the 
rest of the gypsy band. Everyone was as- 
tonished and delighted to see how well 
Carlotta danced. ‘They crowded round 
and clapped their hands to the music. 

One shrewd old gypsy said, ““The cat 
will be a great attraction.” 

The others agreed that indeed she 
would be. 

Carlotta forgot the farmhouse. She 
forgot the kind old man and woman. 
She forgot everything. All she thought 
of was the excitement and joy of danc- 
ing with her new-found friends. 

Because Carlotta never had danced 
before she soon grew very weary and 
wished to rest. So she dropped down on 
all four feet. But the brown gypsy boy 
threatened to go and leave her. So she 
kept dancing. 

Then it was time for the gypsies to 
make camp. They were tired. They al- 
ways rested and had their supper before 
they gave a show in the village. Carlotta 
was glad. She lay down in the cool green 
grass and washed the dust from her 
paws and face. She wondered what sup- 
per would be like. 

Soon she found that a gypsy’s supper 
was not to a cat’s liking. The gypsies 
gobbled up hard bread and cheese and 
hastily gulped red wine. Julio, the gypsy 
boy, tossed Carlotta a few crumbs of 
bread, which she nibbled daintily. Car- 
lotta was embarrassed by the gypsy’s 
lack of manners, and she sorely missed 
her saucer of milk. She was uneasy and 
wondered if she ought to go home. 
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While she was thinking about it, the 
gypsies prepared to move on to the vil- 
lage. Carlotta couldn’t resist going with 
them. She was curious to see the bright- 
ly lighted streets ahead, for she never 
had been to town. Since the gypsies ap- 
proved of her, Carlotta felt that she 
should perform at least once. She im- 
agined herself dancing in the show, with 
all the people clapping their hands and 
shouting “Bravo!’’ So she went along, 
keeping close to the gypsy boy, Julio. 

When they finally came to the town, 
Julio suddenly shook his finger at Car- 
lotta. 

“Cat,” said he, “be sure you stay up 
on your toes. No one has ever seen a 
dancing cat before. It’s up to you to 
bring in some silver coins.” __ 

Carlotta’s heart missed a beat. No 
one had ever spoken sternly to her be- 
fore. And she was startled at the way 
Julio called her ‘“Cat!’’ She was fright- 
ened. What if she couldn’t do as the boy 
said! Suppose she forgot her steps! 
What would happen if she spoiled the 
performance? Suddenly she was very, 
very homesick. 





But it was too late to escape. They 
had reached the public square. The 
crowd cheered and clapped when they 


-saw the gypsies. Then, when they saw 


Carlotta, they jumped up and down and 
cried, “Gato! Gato!” which is the Span- 
ish word for cat. 
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Julio took Carlotta by the paw and 
bowed and smiled. Carlotta bowed too, 
and the crowd applauded. Carlotta felt 
encouraged and forgot she was hungry 
and tired. She thought only of the thrill 
of dancing the fandango in public. 

With that the gypsies began to play 
their guitars, and they all burst into 
song. At once they started to dance. ‘The 
performers made a wild whirl of color 
and excitement. 

At first Carlotta kept up with the rest 
of the dancers. But very quickly she be- 
came confused. Everything seemed dif- 
ferent. In the afternoon she had danced 
on the soft dusty road to the tinkle of 
bells. And she had danced only with 
Julio. 

But there in the village she was sur- 
rounded by the entire company, all 
dancing madly. Instead of tinkling sil- 
ver bells there was the rattle of clacking 
castanets. The gypsies shouted and sang. 
And the hard cobblestones hurt her 
tender little feet. 

The bright lights blinded Carlotta. 
She was used to the peace and darkness 
of the country night. , 

Someone in the crowd tried to grab 
her red ribbon, but they only pulled it 
loose. Poor Carlotta almost tripped over 
the end of it. 
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She began to cry. Through her tears 
she could barely see Julio and she miss- 
ed a step. She stopped, but the boy gave 
her a quick spank. She tried to keep on, 
but her dancing was slow and clumsy. 

As Julio whirled toward her, he said, 
“Cat, do as I told you. I'll beat you 
soundly if you don’t.” 

Carlotta gave one horrified look at 
the boy’s scowling face. In a flash she 
realized that Julio had brought her 
along to dance only as a money-making 
scheme. And he had threatened to beat 
her! 

Carlotta knew that she had to get 
away. Just then she saw an opening in 
the crowd. Choosing a time when 
Julio’s back was turned, she leaped 
through the opening and started to run. 

A roar went up from the crowd. 

“The cat’s gone. Catch the dancing 
cat!’’ someone yelled. 

A hand reached for her, but Carlotta 
never stopped. She raced between the 
shuffling feet of the excited crowd and 
made for space and freedom. A man 
tried to trip her, but she spit savagely 
and jumped clear of the huge boot. 
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She started to run. 


A woman clutched at her tail. But 
Carlotta turned only long enough to 
give the grasping fingers a sharp scratch, 
and away she went. 

On and on she ran through the 
street. Finally, in the shelter of a small 
flower garden, she stopped to get her 
breath. 

She was far away from the crowd, but 
she wondered if they would come and 
search for her. She dared not linger. 

In her mad flight she had lost all 
sense of direction. But once away from 
the confusing crowd and the blinding 
lights, instinct told her which way to 
go toward home. Quickly her eyes be- 
came accustomed to the darkness, and 
she crossed the path and headed into a 
field. Once there she felt safer. She de- 
cided to rest and freshen up a bit be- 
fore she started the long trip home. 
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Poor Carlotta’s feet ached from 
dancing. Her fur was ruffled, and her 
tail still bristled from the awful feeling 
of danger. 

The tall grass was dark and cool and 
hid Carlotta completely as she snuggled 
down for a cat nap. 

When Carlotta awakened it was near 
midnight, and time to start down the 
road for home. She walked right along, 
but it took her the rest of the night to 
get there. The dawn was rosy in the sky 
when Carlotta walked into the yard and 
up the steps to the back porch of the 
farmhouse. 

The old man was just going out to 
feed the farm animals. When he saw 
Carlotta he called the old woman to 
the door. 

“Where have you been?” they asked, 
fondly stroking the cat. “You missed 
your supper and your good bed. You'd 
better come and have your breakfast.” 

Carlotta rubbed gratefully against 
the old woman’s skirts. Then she turn- 
ed her full attention to the milk that 
was set before her. Some day she would 
show the kind old people how she could 
dance. But right now she was too tired 
to do anything but enjoy her breakfast, 
tidy herself, and sleep the rest of the 
morning. 


¥ 
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When I woke up that morning, the 
sun was shining and the air was balmy 
and winter was suddenly all gone. Just 
from habit I went downstairs to dress 
behind the kitchen stove. 

“Isn't it wonderful,” I said to Gran, 
who was putting slices of mush in the 
big, sizzling skillet. 

“No,” she said, “I don’t like it.’ 

“But we've been buried to our ears 


in snow for months,’ I said. “Now, 
presto, it’s spring.” 
“That's just it,” said Gran. “Spring 


should come more gradually, especial- 
ly when you live in the Ohio Valley.” 

“You mean our blood is too thick and 
we'll have to take sulphur and molas- 
ses?” 

“And sassafrass tea,” added Gran, her 
eyes twinkling in the old way. “Be sure 
to wear your gum boots when you go 
out to feed the hens. No argument now. 
You'll see what I mean, Susan.” 

As soon as I stepped outside I saw 
what Gran meant, all right. There was 
an inch of slick mud on top of the froz- 
en ground. She came to the kitchen 
door to call after me as I went sliding 
along toward the hen house. “Wheat 
this morning, Susan. Those biddies are 
lazy-fat already.” 

The hens didn’t sound lazy. They 
were standing in the sunny patches 
“quawk-quawking” their heads off. I 
poured some wheat in the troughs and 
sat down on a box to watch them eat. 
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Gran had sold the two horses and the 
cow and some pigs just before I came 
to live with her in October. 

After a while I quit watching the 
hens and noticed my muddy boots and 
the blue denim overalls and the woolen 
shirt. All winter long, when it had been 
down to zero and the snow was drifted 
above the window sills, I hadn’t even 
thought about clothes. Now it was sud- 
denly spring and I itched all over from 
the long woolen underwear Gran had 
made me put on the day after Thanks- 
giving. “Those sleazy things may be all 
right for a steam-heated house,” she 
said, “but not for this draughty old 
place.” 

Sitting on that box in the hen house, 
I thought how nice it would be to have 
a new Easter suit, though Mother would 
be sure to say that twelve is too young 
for a suit. I felt almost as sad as I had 
when she told me I was to stay with 
Gran for the winter. Daddy was still in 
the hospital, and Mother was going 
back to work in a millinery shop on 
Fifth Avenue until he was all right 
again. 

“Good grief, child, are you deaf?” 
asked Gran, looking through the screen 
at the front of the hen house. “I’ve 
been yelling my lungs out. The mush 
is in the oven and the eggs are in the 
skillet.” Then she put her arm around 
me sort of tight, pretending not to 
notice that I was crying a little. 
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“IT itch,” I said, not wanting her to 
think I was homesick. 

“I’m not surprised. Chicken mites, 
likely. You'll have to wash your hair 
and take a bath in strong laundry soap. 
I think you'd better stay home from 
school today.” 

I felt a little better then. Steam was 
rising from the ground by this time 
and all I wanted to do was stay out- 
doors and breathe. “Doesn't the river 
sound close this morning?” I said. 

“Very close,’ said Gran, with that 
worried look again. “I hope it won't 
sound any closer.” 

After breakfast I felt better yet, 
though still itchy. “No,” said Gran, 
“you can’t put on your summer clothes. 
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“Doesn't the river sound close this morning?” 


If you go to extremes, you may be laid 
up in bed with a cold just when . “ 
She stopped speaking and listened for 
a minute, but all I could hear was the 
sleepy sound of the river. Then she 
smiled and went on with her breakfast. 
“Suppose you take off the shirt and 
denims and put on a wool dress for the 
middle of the day. You'll soon cool off.’’ 
My legs looked very bumpy and 
bulgy with some long stockings cover- 
ing the underwear. All the way down 
to the letter box I kept bending over 
and looking at them. Finally I laughed 
until I cried again. It was almost two 
hours before the mail came. “Letter 
from your Ma, Susan,” said the rural 
carrier, who was a nice old man. 


S Bee. 
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When I got back to the house Gran 
was standing in the kitchen door, star- 
ing out across the river. It seemed clos- 
er now, almost level with the farm. “I 
hope you aren't chilled from that long 
wait,” she said, smiling suddenly. “Any 
letters today?” 

“One from Mother. Daddy won't be 
out of the hospital until June.” I wasn’t 
chilled, but the kitchen did feel cozy 
from the wood range. 

Gran read the letter. Then she broke 
some eggs in a yellow bowl and began 
mixing a cheese souffle. “I declare, 
Susan, you must be getting tired of this 
diet. Suppose we take the bus into town 
tomorrow and buy some store food. We 
can even go to a movie and spend the 
night at the Valley Hotel.” 

When I woke up next morning, the 
sun was shining again. I jumped out of 
bed and went to the window. The river 
didn’t look any worse than it had yes- 
terday, except that a little water was 
standing in the lower edge of Gran’s 
farm. 

At ten o'clock, when I went out to 
the road, the letter carrier had just got 
there. “I’m hurrying today, Susan,” he 
said. “I reckon this will be my last de- 
livery in maybe a week. You and your 
grandmother better come along to town 
with me. It’s against the rules, but this 
is am emergency.” 





There weren’t any letters. ‘““Thank 
you,’ I said, “but we’re going to town 
this afternoon, on the bus.” 

“You better,” he said. “Looks like 
this is going to be the worst flood in 
years.” 

I got scared just looking at him, and 
hurried back to the house. Just as I got 
inside there was a loud thumping noise 
from above. Soon Gran came down the 
kitchen stairs, dusting her sleeves and 
looking sort of breathless. “I declare,” 
she said, “I'll never be able to get ready 
for town. After all, there’s no need for 
both of us to go.-You put on a warm 
wool dress, Susan, and pack a light bag. 
I have the grocery list all made out, and 
I phoned the Valley Hotel for a room. 
Old Mr. Watkins will look after you.” 

It surprised me to hear Gran rattle 
on and on. She had lived alone a lot 
since Grandpa died, and usually she 
didn’t have much to say. Finally, when 
she went to the window for the third 
time, I understood. 

I gave her a big hug and said, “I’m 
not going to town unless you go with 
me.” 

Gran ruffled herself the way a hen 
does when you set it off the nest. “I 
thought I could depend on you to get 
the groceries, Susan. Besides, the change 
will do you good. You'll come back to- 
morrow feeling like a new girl.” 

“Maybe I couldn’t get back tomor- 
row, I said, “and you'd be alone here 
for days. Daddy has told me about these 
Ohio River floods.” 

“Well, then,” said Gran, looking sort 
of proud and pleased, “‘you better get 
back into your overalls while I fix a bit 
of lunch. We'll have a lot of work to 
do before this day’s over, if my memory 
isn't failing.” 
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I didn’t know what Gran meant then, 
but I soon found out. “First thing,’’ she 
said, “‘is to carry a lot more stove wood 
upstairs. I don’t want to burn the fur- 
niture, the way we did in 1913. That 
time the water soaked the plaster off 
this very ceiling.” 

I stared, kind of swallowing, think- 
ing of Daddy's stories about whole 
houses floating down. the Ohio River. 

‘This house is anchored to a real, firm 
foundation,” said Gran. “Your grand- 
father saw to that. Besides, there’s never 
much of a current here. Just quiet back- 
water.” 

The room right above the kitchen 
had a cook stove and cupboards and 
dishes, which it seems were always used 
during floods. I carried up armloads of 
wood until I was panting, and had a 
blister on my heel from not stopping 
to put on heavy socks. Gran took up all 
the food there was and some kitchen 
things and the smaller furniture. Then 
she filled two lanterns and a quaint old 
lamp. ““They’re a little risky,” she said, 
“and we must be careful. Help me up 
the stairs with this can of coal oil. I ex- 
pect the electricity to go off any minute 
now. It always does.” 

Sure enough, just after dark, the 
lights flickered and went out. For a 
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minute all I could see was the glow 
from the wood range. Then Gran lit 
the lamp and set it in the middle of the 
red-checkered tablecloth. “Like old 
times,” she said, turning the sizzling 
ham in the iron skillet. “We'll bring 
the hens up right after supper. I’ve 
scattered six inches of straw in the spare 
bedroom. They can roost on the old 
wooden bed and lay their eggs in the 
corners.” 

Gran chuckled. “One year we had 
the cow and three pigs in that room. 
What a time we had getting them up 
the kitchen stairs!” 

On the second night it took me a 
long time to get to sleep and I kept 
waking up every time the clock struck. 
The water was all around us for miles, 
and boards and boxes and trees drifted 
along and bumped into the east side of 
the house. I tucked the pillows about 
my ears to shut out the sound, but I was 
really scared, even when daylight came 
and the hens in the next room began 
cackling. 

All the time we were eating break- 
fast something kept tapping on the floor 
under us. “It’s only a floating chair,” 
said Gran. ““The water must be almost 
to the kitchen ceiling. This time I’m 
ready to give up, Susan. I guess I’m get- 
ting old. We'll fill a big crock with 
water and a big crock with grain and 
set them on the bed for the hens. Then 
we'll be ready to leave when the motor 
boat comes.” 

‘What motor boat?” I asked. 

“They always send one out from town 
to pick me up,” explained Gran. “I’ve 
never gone before, so this time they'll 
be pleased as Punch. The letter carrier 
always looks after me. I suppose he 
hates to lose a customer.” 
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I stared at Gran, feeling myself get- 
ting pale. “But I told him two days ago 
that we were going to town. On the bus. 
Maybe nobody knows we're here, so 
they won't send a boat this time.”’ 

Gran did look sort of old suddenly, 
but she didn’t say anything. 

About noon the floating chair stop- 
ped tapping on the floor. “Clear to the 
ceiling,” said Gran, “just as in 1913.” 
She went to the window and looked to 
ward the town. It seemed very close, but 
there weren't any boats on the water. 

That night I hung one of the lanterns 
on the bed post and tried to read my- 
self to sleep, but it wasn’t any use. Just 
after the clock struck two, I heard 
Gran moving about. She came to the 
door with the other lantern in her 
hand. ‘“‘Here are your socks and boots, 
Susan. Put them on and help me with 
the hens. ‘There’s a little water on the 
floor.” 

We scattered the rest of the bale of 
straw on the bed springs, with the hens 
blinking at us from their perches on 
the head and foot boards. Then we sat 
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in the upstairs kitchen. Gran had made 
a fire in the cook stove. 

“You know,” she said, “I think I'll 
fry a batch of doughnuts.” 

Sitting there with my boots in three 
inches of water, with the house quiver- 
ing and that awful roar in my ears, I 
watched Gran mixing batter. ‘There 
was something funny about making 
doughnuts at such a time, but I was 
afraid to laugh because I felt so near 
crying. Finally I went to sleep. 

When I opened my eyes, it was day- 
light, and Gran had a big bowl of 
doughnuts on the red-checkered table- 
cloth. “Soon as we eat,” she said, “we'll 
run out a distress flag. Someone will be 
sure to see it.” 

She spliced two bed rails together 
while I found my bright red-and-yellow 
plaid skirt. I felt much better when it 
was waving in the breeze. The water 
kept getting deeper on the floor. Gran 
and I splashed from one room to the 
other, looking out the windows on all 
sides. But we didn’t see any boats—just 
boxes and crates and trees and boards 


“We'll run out a-distress flag. Someone will be sure to see it.’ 





and little sheds floating for miles in 
every direction. The hen house and the 
barn and the woodshed were clear 
under water. Only the wheel of the 
windmill still showed. 

Early in the afternoon a plane passed 
on the other side of the river, going 
slowly just above the surface of the 
water. Gran and I waved and screamed, 
but the plane went on and pretty soon 
we couldn’t see it any more. We splash- 
ed back to the room where the distress 
flag was and began waving again. 

There was another plane with two 
short wings. It was floating on the 
water, with the propeller just barely 
turning. The pilot came closer when he 
saw us and took off his helmet. He lean- 
ed out, looking cross. 

“Well, Mrs. Noah. Is there anything 
the Navy can do for you?” 

“Yes,” said Gran, “you can send a 
battleship or something to take us out 
of here. And don’t say I’m an old nit- 
wit, because I already know that.” 

The pilot grinned at us. “Roger,” he 
said, and put his helmet back on. We 


could see him talking into the micro- 
phone. Then the propeller was roaring. 
He waved at us and swept the plane in- 
to the air. In a moment he was gone. 

“Such a nice young man,” said Gran. 

About four o'clock, when a launch 
backed up to the window, we were all 
ready to go. “Howdy, Mrs. Petersen,” 
said the man at the wheel. ‘“‘Navy pilot 
reported you a little while ago. Well, 
young lady, I reckon you'll have quite 
a story when you git back to New York.” 

I hadn’t thought about that before, 
but it sounded fun. 

“Water still rising?’ asked Gran. 

‘Nope. Gone down two inches since 
noon.” 

‘Then why didn’t you say so? There's 
no use running away now.” 

“You called for help,” said the man, 
grinning. 

‘And you got your wish at last, Pete 
Lambert,” said Gran, chuckling a little. 
‘As long as we've gone this far, Susan 
and I might as well stay in town two or 
three nights and get caught up on the 
picture shows.”’ 
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“All up and down the Blue Ridge 
Mountains the folks used to be scari- 
fied to poke their heads out-of-doors 
for fear of getting a stray bullet,” said 
Hank Huggins, who was known 
throughout the hill country as a teller 
of first-class whoppers. “That was when 
the Calloways and the Hugginses were 
a-doing some real feuding. Things have 
quieted down considerably since then. 
The two families have even come to 
speak to each other, and the young folks 
play ball and traipse around together 
somewhat. But there’s some of the old 
feeling still left away down deep in 
every one of ‘em. The Calloways are al- 
ways trying to get ahead of the Hug- 
ginses in some way and the Hugginses 
are just as set on out-distancing the 
Calloways—and usually they succeed if 
I do say so as shouldn't, being a Hug- 
gins myself.” 


When I looked out one day [Hank 
went on] and saw old man Zeb Calloway: 
a-planting turnips in a patch right next 
to my turnip patch, I suspected right 
away that he had a notion of out-doing 
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me some way or other. And it turned 
out just as I'd figured it. He'd sent away 
to a mail order house for some fancy 
turnip seed and he was allowing he'd 
raise some turnips that would make 
mine look like nubbins. 

‘““That’s a game two can play at,” I 
said to myself, and I straddled my gray 
mule and took a trip down to Asheville 
and bought myself a package of turnip 
seed just as fancy as his. “And it’s not 
all in the seed either!” I said. “I aim to 
out-cultivate, out-fertilize, and  out- 
water old man Calloway ten to one.” 

I soon found out this took harder 
work than I cared for, so I settled down 
to specialize on one turnip. I did all my 
work on that one turnip and folks, you 
ought to have seen it grow! Within a 
month the part that stuck out of the 
ground was up to my knee—not count- 
ing the leaves that struck me around the 
shoulders. By midsummer it was up to 
my waist, and by early fall it was head- 
high. It was a world’s wonder, and folks 
from all over the hill-country came to 
see it. Old man Calloway was that put 
out he wouldn't even stick his head out 
the door. 

Come fall that turnip was still a- 
growing. I reckon it kept on even after 
winter set in but after the first freeze I 
was distracted by something else and 
forgot all about it. I had a flock of twen- 
ty-seven sheep disappear right off the 
face of the earth and I spent every spare 
minute a-hunting for ‘em. All winter 
long I hunted for those sheep, on the 
high crags, through the valleys, and in 
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the deep coves; but nary a sign of ‘em 
did I see. After a while I gave ’em up for 
lost. 

One day in late spring, old man 
Calloway dropped in, pretending to con- 
dole with me. “Those sheep of yours 
have fallen off a cliff, like as not,” he 
said, shaking his head mournfully. “Or 
else they've starved to death during this 
bitter cold weather. Now if you’d spent 
more time a-building a sheep fold and 
less time on that pithy over-grown tur- 
nip, you would have been better off.” 

“Pithy!” I cried. “That turnip’s as 
sound as a dollar and you know it!” 

“Nothing of the kind. It’s pithy, and 
worm-eaten too. I was a-looking at it 
only yesterday and I saw a worm hole 
big enough for a man to crawl into. 
And when I struck it with the flat of 
my hand it sounded as hollow as a bar- 
rel. You should have known a mon- 
strous over-grown thing like that 
wouldn't be fit to eat.” 

That fairly outraged me. “I'll cut in- 
to that turnip right now,” I said, 
snatching up an ax and setting off for 
the turnip-patch. “And you can see for 
yourself whether it’s hollow or not!” 
The old man followed along at my heels 
and my wife, hearing the argument, 
came running out the door and traipsed 
along, too. 

I had to admit when I got to the 
patch that the turnip did look a bit 
seedy. It was big, there was no gainsay- 
ing that—nigh as big as a house—but it 
had a thin, frail look about it like it was 
all gone inside and might cave in any 
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moment. The worm hole was there just 
as Zeb had claimed, and I’m jiggered 
if we couldn’t hear a crunching, chew- 
ing sound as if there was a whole army 
of worms in there hard at work. 

“Didn't I tell you so?” exclaimed the 
old man triumphantly. “Pithy and full 
of worms—not fit for hogs to eat!” 

That made me really mad and I lift- 
ed my ax and split that turnip wide 
open. 




















When it fell apart my wife let out a 
yell, “Why, Hank, the sheep! There 
they are!’ And sure enough, there they 
were, the whole flock of twenty-seven, 
all fat and sassy. There they'd been all 
winter long, sheltered from the cold, 
munching away, keeping plump and 
healthy on the insides of that turnip. 

“Hollow and pithy, was it?” I said, 


turning to old man Calloway. “How 
many turnips on your side of the fence 
would have kept a flock of sheep alive 
during a whole winter?” 

Well, sir, Zeb never said a word. He 
saw I had him and he just turned and 
shambled off towards home. Since that 
time he hasn't even tried to get ahead 
of me—or any other Huggins, either. 
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The squirrel in our attic 

Makes the same amount of noise 
As a lion shod in iron, 

Or six roller-skating boys. 
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ATTIC By R. A. STEVENS 


« He’d really be quite welcome 
If he’d only go to bed, 
And not just clump and bump and stump 
And bumble, overhead. 
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THE BOASTFUL COWBOY 
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“That don’t matter. If he’s got hair on the 
outside an’ four legs under him, Soapy Smith kin 
ride him, an’ read the ‘Grit’ meanwhile!”’ Quite a 


hand for boasting, Soapy was. 


“Boys,” says Soapy Smith one morning, ‘I’m 


all busted out with fine fettle, I'm sharp as a 





briar, an’ | feel extra special, so | reckon I'll ride 


Big Thunder, the hoss they say nobody kin ride!” 


"See how he squawls an’ bawls an’ squeals an’ 


bites?”’ says Soapy when he’s dabbed his loop 
onto the outlaw. “I'll cure him of that. He'll be 


a fit mount fer ladies, old men, an’ small childern 


after today!” 





“Don’t yuh do it, Soapy! That varmint’s fa- 
vorite feed is loco weed, liberally sprinkled with < 
rattlesnake poison! He's flang and crippled the 
best riders in Lone Tree County an’ all the 
counties round about!” 
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But that outlaw bucked so crooked he looked 
to be turnin’ himself inside out. He went up so 
fast the saddle strings hummed, and he come 
down so hard dust flew up a hundred foot and 
eagles were jarred from their perches. Soapy was 


flang fast. 
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“Thank you kindly for blindfoldin’ him an’ 
earin’ him down fer me whilst | saddle up. But 
hereafter it will not be necessary, for an outlaw 
once rode by Soapy Smith reforms complete. | aim 
to give this one a lesson in deportment he’ll not 


fergit!’’ 


“Well, gents, that was the hoss | spoke of. 
But you'll admit | was throwed higher, come down 


harder, and hollered louder than ever bronc 


stomper did before. That hoss jest can’t be rode!” 





“Now turn him loose and stand well back 


whilst you watch the finest ride you ever see rode. 
I've rode catamounts an’ panthers bareback an’ 
without a halter. I’d admire to see the hoss that 


con throw ,me!”’ 
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MONEY 


By MARION RENICK 
Illustrated by JON NIELSEN 
Tue Srory So Far: Bill Williams’ plans 
for a leisurely summer vacation were 
rudely shattered by his sister Susie. Be- 
fore she was through Bill had promised 
Mr. Alexander, president of the bank, 
that he would work for his Uncle Mike 
at Sunnyside Pool and save a hundred 
dollars. If he made good, Mr. Alexander 
would let him lock the vault and ride 


home in an armored car. 
Part Two 
Bill Williams tried to make the most 


of his one day of freedom before start- 
ing his summer job at Uncle Mike's 
swimming pool. But Mrs. Stoker, the 
new neighbor across the street, spoiled 
his plans. She brought her son Howland 
over to spend the day. 

“Howland dear just got home from 
his school at Trannett Hall,” she ex- 
plained. “You two should get ac- 
quainted.” 

Howland stayed for lunch and spent 
most of the time telling what an im- 
portant person he was at Trannett 
Hall. Bill soon tired of the conversation 
and took the new boy next door to see 
Janet Kingsbury. After all, Bill told 
himself, he and Janet had grown up to- 
gether and had been through a lot of 
troubles together. She might as well 
help him to entertain Howland. 

But Janet did not seem to mind How- 
land’s bragging. She turned admiring 
eyes upon him and said, “I’ve never 
known a boy who went away to school. 
Are you going back next year or will 
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you stay here and go to school with us?” 

“T’ll go back. Natch,” said Howland. 
“My stepfather’s business keeps him 
and Mother moving around a _ lot. 
Mother thinks it is better for me to be 
in boarding school where I can stay in 
the same school all year. Besides,’ —he 
raised his eyebrows as if surprised to 
find that Bill and Janet didn’t realize 
how important he was —“‘besides, they 
need me on the swimming team at 
Trannett, you know.” 

“Oh, Howland! I'll bet you are a 
wonderful swimmer,” said Janet. 

“Not really wonderful.’”’ Howland 
laughed modestly. “But, I can swim 
better than Bill here. Natch.” 

Bill started to say that he couldn't 
swim at all and didn’t want to be both- 
ered learning. But the other boy went 
on, “Last month I won the Trannett 
cup for the 50-yard free style. My coach 
there—incidentally, he is one of the best 
swimming teachers in the country. You 
kids don’t know what a good swimming 
teacher is—my coach thinks I—” 

Bill couldn't keep still any longer. He 
sputtered angrily, “I guess my Uncle 
Mike Peppe is better than your coach. 
Why, my uncle has trained some of the 
greatest swimmers in the world!” 

Howland smiled in a nasty way, as if 
he didn’t believe Bill. “And how good 
a swimmer has he made of you?”’ 

Bill couldn’t let his Uncle Mike 
down, could he? He felt that there was 
only one answer to be made. He said 
hotly, “Heck, I’m good enough to beat 
you in the 50-yard free style any time.” 

“Beat me!” Howland was astonished. 

“Yes, you,” Bill said stoutly, carried 
away by his own boast. 

“T'll just take you up on that,” How- 
land said coolly. “I'll show you that I 
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can make a fool out of you in the 50- 
yard race.” 

“Any time you say,” Bill answered 
recklessly. Soon afterward, though, he 
began to worry about his challenge. ‘The 
next morning when he reported for 
work at Sunnyside Pool he had his 
swimming trunks with him. Almost the 
first thing he said to his uncle was, 
“Mike, how soon can I learn to swim 
in my spare time out here?” 

“Squirrels’ curls, boy!’ Mike ex- 
claimed, his brown eyes twinkling. 
“You haven't started to work yet, and 
you're asking about time off.” 

“But it’s awfully important.” 

“Time off? Sure it’s important. Ab- 
solutely. But if we didn’t work, we 
wouldn't have anything to have time off 
from.” 

Mike’s lean sun-browned face lit up 
with a wide grin. ‘‘So let’s get to work. 
See these bundles of towels over there? 
It is your job to unwrap them, fold each 
towel, and pile them on the shelves be- 
hind the counter. Come on, I'll show 
you how to check the swimmers in and 
out, too.” 

For the rest of the day, Bill didn’t 
have time to think about swimming. 
But the morning after that he took the 
early bus to Sunnyside. He put on his 
trunks and waited beside the pool for 
Mike to finish his morning dip. Then 
he said desperately, ‘Listen, Mike. I’ve 
got to learn to swim quick. I told a fel- 
low I could beat him in a 50-yard race.”’ 

Mike cocked an eye at his nephew. 
“Rats’ hats, Bill! You can’t even float.” 

“I know.” Bill sounded miserable. 
“But he made me mad. So I got to talk- 
ing big, and the first thing I knew I had 
challenged him.” 

Mike laughed and clapped the boy 
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on the back. “Crickets’ tickets! You’re 
as bad as I was at your age. Absolutely. 
I was always getting carried away by my 
own enthusiasm. You'll learn, some 
day.” 
~ “What I have to learn now is how to 
swim,” Bill pointed out. 

“You'd better learn the six-beat, or 
American, crawl first,” Mike = said. 
“That's the speediest stroke there is.” 





“That's for me, then,” Bill said. The 
next morning he came to work in time 
for a swimming lesson before the pool 
opened. 

For a few days Bill’s biggest worry 
was that Howland might choose to race 
before he himself had even learned to 
float. So, the first time he saw Howland 
standing in front of the counter, he was 
sure the time had come. But Howland 
only said, “Well, well, if it isn’t that great 
swimmer, Bill Williams. So this is 
where you develop your arm action for 
the free style—pushing towels over a 
counter.” 

Bill was too busy to answer him but 
later on, when he had time, he found 
Mike and pointed out the tall, light- 
haired boy swimming in the deep end 
of the pool. “That’s Howland Stoker— 
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the guy I’m going to race,” he said. “Do 
you think I have a chance?” 

“Well, he has a nice crawl stroke, but 
a few minutes ago I noticed he was 
sinking his head too low in the water. 
I thought I'd be helpful and correct 
him. Do you know what he said?”’ Mike 
broke into a deep laugh. “He said—now 
wait, I want to give you his very words 
—he said, “Thank you, my man, but I 





find it best to take instruction from a 
qualified coach. Therefore I accept cor- 
rection only from my coach at Trannett 
Hall. Of course you have heard of 
Trannett Hall, the exclusive school for 
superior boys.’ ’’ Mike burst out laugh- 
ing again. “‘Isn’t that rich?” he asked, 
slapping his knee. “‘So that’s Howland 
Stoker!” 

“I call him Howling Stinker,” said 
Bill. 

“I can see why. Absolutely.” 

Bill went back to his counter. But he 
could see that Mike was studying the 
Howling Stinker’s stroke. 

The next morning Mike announced, 
“Bill, I think you need more time for 
your swimming lessons. From now on, 
you ll swim all morning, and work aft- 
ernoons and evenings. How’s that?” 
APRIL 


Bill thought that was fine. He liked 
it even better when Mike said, “‘By the 
way, I am going to raise your wages. I 
was talking to Mr. Alexander in the 
bank the other morning. He told me 
that he had made a bargain with you. 
If you save a hundred dollars this sum- 
mer, he is going to let you close the 
vault and ride home in an armored 
car.” 

Bill nodded without much en- 
thusiasm. In his worry about his chal- 
lenge to the Stinker he had almost for- 
gotten his bet with the banker. 

Mike went on, “I’m proud of you for 
making a promise like that. I know it 
won't be easy for you to save that much 
money. That’s why I am giving you a 
raise.” 

Bill grew more hopeful. “How much 
am I going to make?” he asked. 

“T usually pay ten dollars a week for 
your job. But since you are going to 
work nights, I’ll pay you fifteen.” 

“Fifteen dollars a week!” It seemed 
like a lot of money to Bill until he be- 
gan to divide a hundred dollars by ten 
weeks of vacation. The answer he got 
was that he’d have to save ten dollars 
out of his pay every week. 

His arithmetic was right. He found 
that out when Mike took him to the 
bank the next morning with his first 
pay envelope. Mike stuck his head in 
the open door of the president’s office. 
“I brought you a new customer, Mr. 
Alexander,” he said. “You folks see to 
it that he keeps adding those little fig- 
ures to his bank book.” 

“We'll keep him at it, Mike,” the 
banker laughed, “‘till the little figures 
become big ones.” 

While Mike went off to do errands, 
Mr. Alexander called Teller. “This lad 
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wishes to open an account,” the banker 
said. ‘‘He is going to deposit—let me see 
—there are ten weeks of vacation, aren't 
there, son? And our agreement was—”’ 
he turned back to Teller, ‘““—the boy 
will deposit ten dollars each week. 
Please take charge of his account.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Teller. “Kindly step 
out to my window, sonny.” 

Bill hesitated. ‘““Mr. Alexander,’ he 
asked shyly, “do you suppose I could 
look at the vault again?” 

“To be sure, to be sure.”’ The banker 
beamed. “Come along. I'll show it to 
you myself.” 
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When Mike picked him up in front 
of the bank, the first thing Bill did after 
climbing into the Sunnyside station 
wagon was to show Mike his bank book. 
“And I’ve got money to spend, too,” 
the boy said proudly, jingling the rest 
of his pay in his pockets. “I like 
money,’ he added, as if making a great 
discovery. 

Flickers’ knickers, who doesn’t!” 









“Now kick like this, Sis. Kick hard.” 


Bill stood in deep admiration before 
the great gleaming door. It was even 
more wonderful than he had remem- 
bered. There were four little clocks in 
it. (He had been thinking there were 
two.) And there were a couple of han- 
dles he hadn’t remembered, either. 

Somehow, when he went back up- 
stairs and stood before Teller’s win- 
dow, it did not seem so hard to hand 
over ten dollars and receive a tiny red 
book in return. What was ten dollars 
compared with being allowed to play 
with that beautiful shining door of the 
safe? And to ride in the armored car, 
besides? 
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“IT mean, I'd like to work in a bank 
when I grow up,” Bill explained. “And 
every night I'd set those four little 
clocks in the door of the vault and 
shut—” 

“But you always said you wanted to 
be a G-man.” 

“T still do. But—” 

“I think,” Mike said, turning onto 
the Sunnyside road, “the thing for you 
to be is a Secret Service man.” 

“All they do is guard the President 
when he goes around making speeches, 
Bill sniffed. 

“Not all Secret Service men. Some of 
them track down counterfeiters.” 
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“Counterfeiters? You mean crooks 
who make silver money and paper bills 
that look just like regular money? And 
then go in stores and spend the stuff, 
just like it was real?’ For an instant 
Bill remembered that half dollar at 
home. It had not felt quite right to him. 
Now he wondered what a Secret Service 
man would do about it. 

At that moment Mike headed the sta- 
tion wagon into the Sunnyside parking 
lot. -They saw Howland Stoker taking 
a short cut through the weeds which 
lay between the road and the lawn 
around the entrance to the pool. Mike 
frowned. He tried to watch out for the 
health and safety of his customers and 
he had put up signs warning people to 
stay on the walks. 

The sight of the Stinker prompted 
Bill to ask his uncle again, “Do you 
think I have a chance to beat him?” 

“Well,” Mike said _ thoughtfully, 
switching off the motor, “he’s awfully 
slow on his turns. I can teach you how 
to gain a couple of seconds on him 
there. But, of course, the big thing you 
need is time to master the crawl. You 
must put off the race as long as you 
can.” 

“But the Stinker can call the race any 
time he wants to. That was our agree- 
ment,’ Bill said gloomily. 

‘Eels’ wheels, boy, keep your chin 
up! Why, something may happen to the 
Stinker so that he’ll have to postpone 
the race.’”” Mike added with a chuckle, 
“Something ought to happen to a kid 
like that.” 

But certainly nothing had happened 
to Howland by the next day. Bill was 
in the baby pool showing Susie how to 
kick. He was sitting on the bottom, 
leaning back on his hands and letting 
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his legs float as he said, “Now, kick. 
Like this, Sis. Kick hard.’”” He looked 
up as a voice said, “Well, well. Greet- 
ings, my fine aquatic friend.” 

There stood the Stinker. The new- 
comer paused for a moment, backing 
away from the water lest a splash spot 
his pale blue trousers. ‘So this is where 
you swim!” he said. His mocking gray 
eyes looked over the little kids playing 
in the shallow pool. “I trust you under- 
stand that when you swim with me, we 
shall use the large pool.” 

Bill was so blazing angry he couldn't 
say a word. Susie piped up, “Oh, Howl- 
ing, what be-yoo-ti-ful pants!” But 
Howland paid no attention to her. All 
he said was, “If I remember correctly, 
Williams, you boasted that you would 
race me in the 50-yard free style any 
time I said.” He paused, then threw 
carelessly over his shoulder as he walked 
away, “And I say next Thursday.” 

“He said next Thursday,” Bill re- 
peated to his uncle later. “That leaves 
us only a little over a week. I can’t do 
much in that time, can 1?” 

“Keep on plugging away, anyhow,” 
Mike said. “It is the steady plugging 
that makes a champion. Absolutely. 
And above all, don’t ever worry about 
a race.” 

As things turned out, Bill didn’t have 
time to worry about the race. He was 
too busy worrying about where he 
would get ten dollars to put in the bank 
that week. For pay day was almost up- 
on him, and he already owed his whole 
fifteen dollars to the store where he had 
bought a new coat. 

He had tried to get his mother to pay 
for the coat. But she did not think he 
needed it. She reminded him that, other 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FROM RANCH TO SHOES 


Leather on the hoof—that’s what a 
steer on the Western plains is to a shoe- 
maker. But a great many things hap- 
pen to raw hides before they can be 
made into shoes for you to wear. First 
the skin of the animal is removed care- 
fully and sent to the tannery, where it 
is trimmed and soaked in water to soften 
and clean it. It gets another bath in a 
strong solution of lime to loosen the 
hair, which is then removed from the 
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By JEAN BURGER 


skin by scraping or dehairing machines. 

Even after this treatment, the cow- 
hide would make a very poor pair of 
shoes. ‘They would lose their shape, get 
wet in the rain, and wear out very fast. 
Long ago, ancient peoples discovered 
that by the process of tanning they 
could make the skins of animals into 
the strong, tough, flexible material that 
we call leather. 

There are now two important ways of 
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tanning hides. The soles of your shoes 
were probably tanned by the tanbark 
process. The hides are hung in a vat 
with a solution of the juices of oak, hem- 
lock, or some other bark used in tan- 
ning. They are moved many times, each 
time to a vat containing a stronger so- 
lution. Finally, they are removed and 
dried by artificial heat. The leather is 
then put into giant presses to make it 
hard and durable. 


It takes less time to tan the leather 


which is used in the uppers of your 
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shoes, for most light leathers are now 
chrome-tanned. The hide is hung in a 
solution of chromium salts, and moved 
from vat to vat as in the tanbark pro- 
cess. Oil is put on the tanned leather 
after it has been dried, and it is rubbed 
and beaten many times to make it soft 
and flexible. 

Leather is made into shoes in fac- 
tories, where the pieces are cut, stitched, 
shaped, and nailed together. Much of 
the work is done by machines, but it still 
takes skill to make fine shoes. 
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summers, she could never get him to 
wear a coat. She didn’t understand that 
things were changed now. She didn’t 
know that Bill had got tired of hearing 
Janet, and even little Susie, admire the 
Stinker’s clothes. His mother didn't 
seem to care that the other boys in the 
neighborhood were copying Howland’s 
plaid sports coats and pale trousers. 

There was nothing for Bill to do but 
buy a sports coat himself. Since he 
hadn't the fifteen dollars to pay for it, 
the store had agreed to keep it for him 
until he could get the money. The boy 
promised himself that he would skip 
that week’s deposit at the bank and then 
would save hard to make up. 

But he knew Mike would want to 
take him to the bank on pay day, be- 
cause Mike always-did business there 
then himself. Bill felt that if he could 
make even a small deposit he would not 
have to tell his uncle about his large 
debt. As he wondered where he would 
get even a little money, he remembered 
the two half dollars which he had not 
yet examined for his coin collection. 
He brought those from home and, on 
pay day, strode boldly up to Teller’s 
window and slapped them down. 

“Oh-oh,” said Teller, cocking a wise 
old eye, “you've slipped. I thought you 
were to deposit ten dollars every week.” 

“Not this week,” Bill said firmly, 
thinking of his new coat. 
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He smiled confidently at Teller. But 
Teller frowned at him. “Where did you 
get this?’’ Teller asked. With his fore- 
finger he pushed aside one of the half 
dollars as if it were an evil thing. “Do 
you remember who gave this to you?” 

Bill was thinking. He remembered 
that one of the coins had not felt quite 
like other half dollars. But he had long 
since forgotten where it came from. 
Suddenly he brightened like a G-man 
finding finger prints. “Is it—is it—?”’ he 
sputtered, partly from excitement and 
partly from fear lest ‘Teller think he was 
trying to pass bad money. 

“Counterfeit? Sure,” ‘Teller - said. 
“You can tell by the ring. Listen.” He 
dropped the coin on the marble coun- 
ter in front of him. It fell with a dull 
plunk. Teller dropped the other half 
dollar. ‘The good coin fell with a faint 
ring. “Furthermore,” Teller said, rub- 
bing the bad coin between his fingers, 
“it feels greasy.” 

“How else can you tell counterfeit 
money?” Bill asked. 

“You can test it with acids. Also, you 
can peel off the edge of it with a knife,” 
Teller: said. ‘““But we don’t need to test 
this one further. I’m sure it’s bad. 
Come along. We'd better talk to Mr. 
Alexander.” 

Bill was half afraid to see the presi- 
dent. He was relieved to find that the 
banker did not seem to hold him re- 
sponsible for the bad coin. He said to 
Bill, “You’d help the United States 
Government if you could remember 
who gave you this coin.” 

“Mee” 

“Yes.” Mr. Alexander lowered his 
voice. “You see, quite a lot of counter- 
feit money has been passed in this town 
lately. We have reason to believe that 
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there is a counterfeiter here. I have 
notified the Secret Service. We are all 
on the watch.” He asked again, “Are 
you sure you can’t remember where 
you got this counterfeit coin?” 

But although wonderful chills were 
going up and down Bill’s spine at the 
thought of a criminal so close, the boy 
couldn’t remember where he got the 
coin. With a sigh of disappointment, 
the banker let him go. As Bill went to- 
ward the front door, ‘Teller handed him 
his bank book. ‘“Tsk, tsk,” Teller said, 
“that fifty cents doesn’t get us far.” 

Bill didn’t get very far with his swim- 
ming practice that morning, either. He 
spent most of his time wondering why 
Howland hadn’t appeared at Sunnyside 
the day before. When he talked to Mike 
about it, Mike said, “Rabbits’ habits! 
If that guy is so sure of himself that he 
thinks he can beat you without keeping 
in practice, then he’d better watch out. 
Over-confidence has lost many a race.” 

But, as the days went by and How- 
land did not once show up at the pool, 
Bill grew more worried about his own 
chance of winning. Finally, on the 
night before the race was to take place, 
Mrs. Stoker came out to Sunnyside with 
some of the other neighbors. Bill man- 
aged to speak to her alone. 
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Said Madam Goose to Mr. Pig: 
“My friend, I really feel 


You should be told you eat too much— 


Your manners aren’t genteel.” 
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‘“TellHowlandI’llbereadyanytimehe 
comesouttomorrow,”” he said all in one 
desperate gasp. 

“Oh, Howland, poor Howland,” the 
lady said, looking heart-broken. “You 
simply must come over and keep the 
dear boy company. He is _ utterly 
wretched.” 

‘“‘What’s the matter with him?” Bill 
asked, hoping for at least a broken leg. 

“That poor sweet boy has ivy poison- 
ing.” Mrs. Stoker seemed about to 
burst into tears. “His legs are all swol- 
len—and they burn—” 

“Won't he be able to go in swim- 
ming tomorrow?” Bill held his breath 
until she answered. 

“Mercy me, no! Why, the doctor 
says it will be two weeks more before 
he can go in the water. That reminds 
me—Howland thinks he must have 
walked in some poison ivy out here at 
the pool. I must tell Mr. Peppe to be 
more careful—” she bustled away. 

Bill felt as if an angel suddenly had 
swooped down and carried him to 
heaven. ““I'wo weeks!” he kept saying 
to himself. ““I'wo weeks! Yippeeee!”’ 
Why, with all that time for practice, he 
could surely beat the Stinker. 


This is part two of a four-part story. 
To be continued next month. 


By Elizabeth Moody 


Said Mr. Pig: “Your kind advice 
Is really of no use— 

A Pig’s a Pig you know,.my dear, 
And not a Perfect Goose.” 
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FOR EA STER PARTIES by La Vada 













Trace the pattern of one animal. Draw 
around the parts on cardboard and cut them 
out. The little slots that hold the parts to- 
gether should be as wide as the thickness of 
the cardboard. Color these and set them to- 
gether. Use them for Easter table favors or 
put the parts of each one in an envelope 
and use them for Easter party 
puzzles. 
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“Here is a trick I think you children would 
enjoy,” Mr. Puzzlewit said one day. He took 
out of his pocket two small tin boxes that 
had once held typewriter ribbons. “Now 
watch me carefully,” he went on. “I'm going 
to put two small pieces of blue paper in one 
box, and some pink paper in the other.” 

As he spoke he took the covers off the boxes 
and put the papers in. “You see the box on 
the right has the blue in it,” he pointed out. 
“Now I am going to put a handkerchief over 
them, say a few magic words, and make the 
papers change places. When I open the right- 
hand box, it will have pink papers in it.” 

He shook out his handkerchief and spread 
it over the boxes, saying solemnly: 

“Abracadabra, one, two, three, 

Change little colors, change for me.” 

The children pressed close to him so they 
wouldn’t miss anything when he opened the 
boxes. Sure enough, the blue papers were in 
the left one, and the pink in the right. 

“It’s wonderful,” cried Nancy. 

“But it isn’t really a trick; it’s an experi- 
ment,” Peter objected. ‘““Those papers didn’t 
change boxes—they’re wet. I bet you have 
some chemical in there that makes them 
change color.” 

Mr. Puzzlewit laughed. “It.isn’t fair,” he 
ud. “You came too close.” 

‘But I was right, wasn’t I?” Peter insisted. 

His father nodded. “Practically,” he re- 


ed. “The paper is litmus paper from the 
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corner drugstore. The box I put the blue 
paper in had a little vinegar in it. The other 
one had a few drops of ammonia.” 

“Let’s do it again with the boxes open,” 
said Tom. “I'd like to watch them change. 
Have you any more paper?” 

Mr. Puzzlewit had some, so they tried the 
experiment again. 

“Say, it changes quickly,” Peter said. “I'll 
have to show this to Bill. Does litmus paper 
cost much?” 

“Oh, mercy no, it’s very cheap,” his father 
replied. “You had better take these boxes. 
Nowadays it’s not easy to find any that don’t 
leak.” 

Nancy left the room for a moment and 
came back with a sheet of paper. “I’ve made 
up a long puzzle rhyme,” she announced. It’s 
one of those that spell something when you 
write the missing words one below the other, 
and then read down the first letters.” 

“An acrostic,” said Mr. Puzzlewit. “Let's 
see it.” 

“The missing rhymes are all four-letter 
words,” Nancy went on, “and the first letters 
of the words spell the name of a famous 
writer.” 


Out on the point the narrow land 

Is nothing but a strip of —, 

And there I dig and build until 

I have a tunnel, cave or ——, 

Or make small sticks like soldiers march 
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Up to a castle through an ——. 

And once, because the wind was right, 
I went out there and took my —— 

And let it sail off through the skies, 

A tiny speck before my —, 

Away and up, so very far. 

Out there a ship, the Morning —, 
Rested at anchor, waiting here 

For tides to float her to her ——. 

And sometimes when a storm cloud nears 
And sounds of thunder reach my —, 
Like creatures grumbling in their cages, 
Enormous beasts of other ——, 

I know I have to leave the shore; 

But as I go the ocean’s —— 

Pursues me homeward to my friends, 
Home from the point where all land ——. 


When the boys had guessed the answers, 
Mr. Puzzlewit said: “Have you ever thought 
how many flowers and plants have names that 
could be made into a puzzle. The picture of 
a snake’s head might stand for adder’s tongue, 
or Queen Anne with a fancy shawl for Queen 
Anne’s lace.” 

“Or snow-on-the-mountain,” Nancy put in. 
“You could draw a white mountain peak.” 

“That's the idea,” said her father. “I have 
drawn some for you to guess. Do you want to 
try them?” 

Of course the children did, so Mr. Puzzle- 
wit showed them the pictures that are all 
around the edge of this page. Some of them 
are very easy, but others are less familiar and 
have to be pondered over. 



































(Answers on page 46.) 
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If you have never seen a coatt, you have 
missed the greatest mischief-maker of the 
animal world. Coatis are like monkeys and 
squirrels and kittens and puppies all rolled 
into éne. Their tails are long and their noses 
are long. The long nose is a sign of curiosity— 
they are always getting into mischief. 

Coatis also make wonderful pets, as the 
Mexican boy Chepe discovered in Narl- 
ZONA’S Howipay by Burbank 
and Covelle (Longmans. $2). 
Narizona was a trained coati, 


Addison 
Newcomb 
who per- 
formed as Queen of the Circus with two 
clowns. But sometimes the tricks that Nari- 
zona performed were- not the ones she had 
rehearsed, and then the circus manager ex- 
ploded with rage. 





From ‘‘Narizona's Holiday’ 


It was lucky for Chepe that he went to the 
circus the day that Narizona was banished. 
Chepe and the little coati were friends from 
that moment. 

RIvERBOY OF KASHMIR by Jean _ Both- 
well (Morrow. $2) is the story of an Indian 
boy, as real as the boy next door. Schooldays 
at River School in the Valley of Kashmir 
were almost frightening for Hafiz at first. 
One hundred boys, always one hundred boys, 
eating together in the big dining room, 
sleeping together in the big dormitory. 

Most surprising of all was the mystery of 
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the silver box, and the wicked schemes of the 
Sayyad Khan. Hafiz proved his 
loyalty and courage through all that im- 


money-lender, 


portant year at school. No wonder his big 
brother Abdullah was proud of him. 

Far away in the Belgian Congo, another 
ten-year-old boy, son of a big chief, wanted 
to see a new world. This boy, Mihigo, came 
to Mrs. Akeley on Christmas Eve, when she 
was still grieving for the sudden death of her 
husband in the gorilla country. 

“Take me with you on safari,” 
Akeley 
earnest plea that she consented, and Mihigo 
became her 


he begged, 
and Mrs. was so touched with his 
devoted companion. He fol- 
lowed her through the deep forests and across 
burning deserts. Together they faced the 
dangers of wild animals and erupting vol- 
canoes. The story of Mihigo is told in 
RUMBLE OF A Distant Drum by Mary L. 
Jobe Akeley (Dodd, Mead. $2.75). 

Just for fun, you may want to read a book 
called THe Fiyinc House (Macmillan. 
$2) by Ruth and Latrobe Carroll. It’s about 
a soap-salesman named J. Hector Buddleton 
Bing, who traveled in a flying house at- 
tached to a helicopter. 

His family went along to help him sell 
soap, and to see the world. There were Sally 
Bing and Bill and a dog named Skip. 

Life in a helicopter was not all pushing 
buttons. Oh, no! There was the problem of 
walking the dog, rescuing flood victims, and 
being lost in a thunderstorm themselves 
when the radar didn’t work. “ 
pickerel,” Mr. Bing 


Great pickled 
exclaimed. ‘That 
hare must have gnawed at our radar wires.” 
Mrs. Bing was very glad when the trip was 
over and they put their windmill house down 
again in their front yard at Big West Bend. 
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Mr. Bing was glad too because he had sold 
3,241,756 cans of Not-a-Spot Cleaner and 
4,168,421 cakes of soap. Bill and Sally were 
glad, because they could tell all their friends 
about their narrow escapes, 

While you're still thinking about skyways, 
I want to mention THis Is THE Moon by 
Marion B. Cothren (Coward-McCann. $2). 
One of these days it may be possible to travel 
to the moon by rocket ship. Can you imagine 
what you would find? This book will tell you 
some fascinating facts about the moon. 

Another sky story is THE HEAVENLY 
William 


$2). You may not believe a word of it, but 


TENANTS by Maxwell (Harper. 
you will want to keep on reading just the 
same about the queer adventures on the 
Marvell farm. What caused the strange shin- 
ing light when no one was there? Who 
milked the cows and left two new pails with 
the sign of the Water Carrier? Why did the 
oven give off sparks and Mrs. Marvell feel 


as light as a thistle? No one really knew but 
everyone guessed at the identity of the ghosts 
who left such strange trophies behind. 

For young detectives, there are several 
mystery stories with special appeal. One is 
THe Mystery oF Batty RupcE by Alan 
(Doubleday. $2). Older boys will 
choose this one about “flying bats” and 
the U. S. Border Patrol. Boys and girls of ten 


Gregg 


to twelve may prefer THE Mystery OF 
THE Burnt Cotrace by Enid _ Blyton 
(Wayne McNaughton, Inc, $2). This has 
humor and suspense as five children and a 
dog track the criminal in an English village. 

THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF GLASTON by 
Jewett (Viking. $2.50) is not 
only a mystery story of superlative merit, 
but an engrossing close-up of medieval Eng- 


Eleanore 


land. The boy Hugh is the center of a stormy 
and dramatic conflict between the monks 
and a mad hermit. Hugh was abandoned as 
a weakling but proved himself a hero. 





The Little History 


of 


The Wide World 


by Mable Pyne 


Here is the story of our world, told 
with humor and illustrated with lots of 
colored pictures. It shows how things 
looked when Man first appeared and 
about all the things that have happened 
since. Your whole family will enjoy 
this fascinating presentation of world 
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B+B’ = STRAINERS 


IN OPEN GILL~ 
SLITS 


Water & food 
in here~ 
Waler goes 
out here 


AtA/’= 
; STRAINERS 
BtB’= BILL 


A WHIPPOORWILL'S 
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By WILFRID BRONSON 


Fishes, whales, and whippoorwills all 
use strainers to catch their food. 

Do fishes and whales have to swallow 
a lot of water with everything they eat? 
Why, no. A fish might take in a shrimp 
with a mouthful of water, and then 
force the water out through the gill- 
slits on each side of its head. Why 
doesn’t the shrimp escape with the 
water? Because the fish has a strainer, 
a fence of little bones in front of each 
gill-slit. ‘The water goes through but the 
shrimp cannot. The fish then closes the 
gill-slits also, and swallows the shrimp 
without water. 

A whale’s strainers hang from its up- 
per jaws. They look like masses of coarse 
hair. The whale swims through big 
schools of tiny ocean animals, collecting 
many with much water in its wide-open 
mouth. It closes its mouth and raises its 
tongue up between its strainers, forcing 
the water through them and out be- 
tween its lips. But the tiny creatures are 
caught in the strainers and swallowed. 

A whippoorwill has long stiff bristles 
on the sides of its very large mouth. It 
flies through the night air catching 
moths and mosquitos. It collects a num- 
ber in its mouth before swallowing. 
Some insects would escape whenever the 
mouth was opened to catch others if the 
bristles were not there to restrain them. 
Like the water with whales and fishes, 
the air passes through but the dinner 
does not. 
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OUR YOUNG 


BOMBER 


bY 


by Diana Higgins, age 10 


Bomber’s a fresh little cocker spaniel, 

He’s not a coward, but he’s not a Daniel; 
He snaps and barks, 

He scratches and jumps, 

And when he’s happy his short tail thumps. 
But when he’s bad, 

We give him a slap, 

And then he comes up, 

And cries on my lap. 


THE MERMAID 
by Natalie Carol White, age 10 


I spent a month by the Pacific Ocean, near 
San Jose, California. The fishermen who live 
near the ocean tell an old legend about a 
mermaid. She is called the “Patron Saint of 
the Fishermen.” The legend goes that there 
were a group of fishermen out on the ocean, 
about a mile from shore, and there came up 
a sudden thunderstorm. All the fishermen 
were earnest in their prayer for help. 

Then there was a light on the water, and 
a mermaid appeared, and towed the boat to 
Shore. Then she disappeared, and she has 
never been seen again, except by.the descend- 
ants of the three fishermen, who claim that 
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on April 26th of each year she comes out of 
the water and only they can see her. 

Some people do not believe the story. They 
think the boat was just caught in a swift 
current which pulled it to shore. 





SAILING 


by Ann Dunning, age 10 
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My Cat CLEMENCY 
by Sally Cooke, age 10 


I've got a cat called Clemency, 

With pretty yellow fur. 

We've had her just about 3 months, 

And you should hear her purr! 

She isn’t feeling well just now, : 
‘Cause she eats too many bugs. 

But she likes to chase a good long string, 
And she scratches all the rugs. 
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My FAvorire CHARACTER 


by Dorothy Gale, age 12 


ON THE WINGS OF TIME 


by Venetia Tubbs, age 10 


Let us suppose that you can go back on the 
wings of time to the age of dinosaurs. You 
have climbed to the top of a tree which is 
the only safe place to go, when all of a sud- 
den a huge dinosaur thunders past the tree 
in which you are sitting. He is chasing a 
smaller dinosaur and slowly catches up to 
him. How glad you are that he is not chas- 
ing you! A spiked individual appears on the 
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scene (Stegosaurus). He lumbers slowly 
along, searching, ever searching for food. 
You listen carefully, and then slowly climb 
down the tree. You wander around thinking 
what a strange lonely place it is, for no birds 
are singing and no bees are buzzing. For in 
this world of yesterday there are no flowers, 
and bees cannot live without pollen and birds 
cannot live without nectar. Suddenly the ter- 
rible dinosaur Tyrannosaurus Rex dashes 
forth! You run for your life the way you have 
seen the smaller dinosaurs run earlier that 
day. But, as it was with the smaller dinosaur, 
he slowly catches up to you. Suddenly, 
just as his fangs are about to close over your 
body, you wake up to find yourself rolling 
out of bed! 


A MEADOWLARK 
by Andrea Reule, age 10 


Meadowlark, 
Meadowlark, 

Sing me a song. 
Sing of the crocus 
In the dewy dawn. 


Sing of the little birds 
In the dewy grass. 
Sing of the children 
As they go past. 


Meadowlark, 
Meadowlark, 

Sing me a song. 
Sing of the crocus 
In the dewy dawn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Shakespeare: sand, hill, arch, kite, eyes, 
star, pier, ears, ages, roar, ends; lady-slipper, 
cowslip, bleeding heart, Dutchman’s-breeches, 
cardinal flower, dandelion, harebell, foxglove, 
jack-in-the-pulpit, flag, snapdragon, sunflower, 
cattails, Indian pipe, pitcher plant. 
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LUCKY ORPHAN 


by Ida Cecil Moore 


A Junior Literary Guild Selection 


Everyone loves a story about animals, and here is a 
most appealing one about the friendship between an 
orphan lamb and a fine old collie. $2.00 


JULIETTE LOW 


The First Girl Scout 


by Mildred Mastin Pace 


The exciting life story of Juliette Low who started Girl 
Scouting in America. Juliette was a real girl, getting 
into scrapes at school and loving her first parties. Later 
she had fascinating experiences with famous people 
all over the world. $2.00 


SWIMMING FEVER © 


by Marion Renick 


A baffling mystery to be solved and a valuable guide 
to young swimmers. You have read a part of Bill's 
story under the title, “Big Money,” and there is a lot 
more of it in this book. Probably $2.00 


TURKEY OLD and NEW 


by Selma Ekrem 


Now you can fly to Turkey in less than twenty-four hours, but you can get 
to this colorful and interesting country even more quickly in this book. A 
Turkish woman tells of Turkish festivals and how hats took the place of fez 
and veil. $2.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
CHAREES SCRIBNER’S SONS,.N.Y. 
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... Stories about children and pets, nature 


stories, stories of home and far away places. 


And every story in this Whitman collection = 


is a happy story, delightfully suitable 
for bedtime reading. Only 50c 


at your favorite store. 
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Whitman Publishing Company - Racine, Wis. 





/ DONALD DUCK 


Pin-Up Pictures 


by 10%" in Of All Your Favorite Characters 
Ls Color’ * Given With Subscriptions to 


Warr Disneys 


COMICS 


Together With Attractive Gift 
Card Bearing Your Name 


5 Year Subscription *4.00 
(6 Free Pin-Ups) 


3 Year Subscription *2.50 


(4 Free Pin-Ups) 


2 Year Subscription *1.75 


(2 Free Pin-Ups) 
Each | Year Subscription 71.00 


(1 Free Pin-Up) 


Everyone, young and old, loves comics. And everyone loves 
Walt Disney’s Comics & Stories, filled with the hilarious antics of 
Donald Duck, Mickey and Minnie Mouse, and all the rest of the Disney 


gang. Clean and wholesome, it is tops in comic entertainment, 
suitable for everyone, from 3 to 90. 
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Mail to: K. K. PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
DEPT.4 SP POUGHKEEPSIE, NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find $ for which please enter the following subscription 
to Walt Disney’s Comics and Stories for monthly issues beginning 
with issue. (Please print) 


Name 





Street and Number. 





City or Town Mailing Dist. No. 
O Check here if this is a new subscription 
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Address 











A beautiful new edition 
of the Old Testament 
for Young Readers 


ORE than 90 richly col- 
M ored paintings (plus 70 in 
black and white) by the famous 
Feodor Rojankovsky, illustrate 
THE GOLDEN BIBLE. 


The text of the Old Testament 
has been arranged with thought- 
ful care. The beauty and dignity 
of the King James version are 
retained. But simplifications 
have been made so that the chil- 
dren may easily read for them- 
selves the century-old stories of 


Noah, Abraham, and Isaac, of 
Moses, Jacob, and Joseph, Dan- 
iel, Ruth, David, and Goliath. 


Two years of painstaking edi- 
torial work and planning, and 
the use of the finest printing pro- 
cesses available,have made this 
beautiful children’s Old Testa- 
ment a joy to read and look at—a 
delight for old and young alike. 


THE GOLDEN 
BIBLE 


The Old Testament for Young 
Readers. Price $2.50. A Golden 
Library Book published by 
Simon and Schuster, New York 





